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Cable television represents the introduction into social systems of a 
phencwnenon promising^, considerable power to change patterns of communication 
and information ''seeking. Yet, while researchers a^d critics <%ve noted 
^o^eatiafl effects and designed elaborate systems, little scientific research, 
has been conducted to measure the impact of cable TV., 

Cable, technology promises to provide the "Television of Sundance," 
^nd. it is this aspect the medium from which many potentially significant 
consequences stem., The abundance is represented by the virtually unlimited 
channel capacity of cable s^bems.v Following 'quickly din the heels of cable 



ckly cm 
ion, ,whd 



TV is an even newer me4ium, disc-cassette television, ,which will further 

• ' . - ■ / 2 . " 

expand the volume and ^variety o|^.contents available to media consumers.' 

/^^.ys.v the _ range capacity~is_„.likely.-. ta expand-xn,.^-^. 

the future. * ^ , ' ' 

The greater capacity can be used to offer .increased variety — new 

. formats and novel programming— or to provide programs redundant to previous 

..offerings. Agostino notes r in his study of five urban cable systems that 

the channel expansion tended to increase redundancy more than program vari- » 

>ety. Cable systems imported the signals of distant stations whose program- 

ming closely paralleled that of locial indepehdents , Thus , there was a" 

3 " 

greater expansion in redundancy than in variety. 

' f ' . ' " ' ■ . • .. ■ 

^I'arious critics and researchers have attributed considerable importance 

to cable's expansive capacity. Little of n that attention , however,, has , 

^ ^ ■ ' . 1 " , ■. ' ■■ . *• ■ ■ 

concerned the manner in which people actually use the media. In this paper 

* ■ < ' ■ 

people are treated as active agents who must cope with the more- abundant 

conte.nt made available by cable television. ,^ ^ 

f , . ^ o 

Two factors will be linked to cable's abundance. The first is the 

^ I? ' 

pattern of cot^cious int^tions, (motive s) people have for watching television 



:The second concerns tfie types c5"f programs viewed, and whether people are 
•better able to^aximlzie theif interests as a result qf, cable TV. 

. Motives and Cable TV , . 
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McGuire notes that two trends in motivational research are increased 

emphasis on "humanistic" rather than physiological motives, and greater 

stress on the' "cognitive" component of motivation. A motivational schema 

oufci^ined by JeMres is consistent' with .theare trends; that scl^enjaiwas basfed 

on a Media Behavior Unit designed to allow researchers to examine all media 
S . * 

behaviors* Changes are required for a moi^e detailed examination of a"" 

•particular medium, television. In .the natural setting a decision to watch 

♦ ■ - • 

■ television may be followed by several programs rather than a. single content. 

AcMitioijal decisions, may also accompany each program watched , as ^Illustrated 

below* . ' » ' . \ 

.. 'a. ' B." .,C* D* \ E. ^ * F. - ' 'G. 

Individual Individual Individual .Behavior Continuation/ Another Behavior ' 

wants considers engages in fulfills selection TV f^ulfills 

function. available viewing of one or ' decision ptog^ram functions 

- fulfilled behaviors TV program more viewed 

. functions 

" , f 0 " 

MODEL 'of -^TELEVISION VIEWING PROCESS (TVP) ^ ^■ 



' The JV Viewing Process (TVP) presented ^bove includes tw TV,, 

programs but could be extended further to include ..whatever number was 'viewed 

before" the individual stopped watching television. With the same letters 

indicating duplication of points > a four-program sequence would t^e as 

follow'^: • AB'CD/EFG/EFG/EFGt. Points F and G are separated for clearer rep-. 

resentation, thoii^gh in reality some f^unctions are fulfilled during actual 
, • ■ -\ ' ' - , , > ■ ■■ 

viewing. Points in\ the TVP could be ' elaborated , though that's unnecessary 

»for our purposes. , " - . % 

'* . * ' . ■' , ■ ' 



* ■ " ■ ■ s \f '■" . ' • " , • ^ • 

Z" ** ' " » • 

- Initiating motives a^e, used to define the first of two sets of -motiva- 

* - . ' • , ^ ^ , " " ' 0 ■■ ' 

. .tional concepts. .The concept of motive here refers to states of mind which 

■■ . ' ■ . ' 6 ■ . ^ 

intend a future fact that may qr may not come to pass. The content of 

• It- . "* . i ' ' 
conscious motijjjes to start watching TV provides the basis for defining the ^ ' 

first set of variables: Non-Seel^ing, Media-Seeking, Generic Content-Seeking ^ 

''"Program Content-Seeking, and Information-Seeking.^ Non- seeking occurs when • 

V , . 

people, engage in media behaviors while moving towards other,^ goals ; here the^ 

" • • ■ .^0<" ' , ' ■= " 

* 

individual has not "soyght" media or media Qoi\tent bi^it has be&n" "forced" to- ^ 

V • ^ • ' . 

' engage In such behavior, e.g., having to listen to the radio while riding in 

another person's cUr. A, second distinction is made between Media-Seeking,"^ 
'where nhe individual wants some function fulfilled without r^egard to content 



(e.g.,, "I, want to relax so I'm going ^o watch TV") , and several types of 

■ ' " * ■ ■ ■ . ^ ' ' 
Content-Seeking, where the individual move^ toward^ particular co^ptent. The 

Media-Seeking—Qontent-Seejcing distinction may b-e. yiewed as ^a dichotomization 

of ^ Gontinuum of specificity; the indivi4ual whose behavior is MS mo-^ng 

toward^the medium' s . universe of offerings (his personal., • experience-based 

universe); another whose behav.ior is Generic Content-Seeking (GCS) moving 

toward a class of TV«programs, e.g., news, sports, movies; another whose 

behavior is Program Contetit-rSeeking (PCS) movihg, toward a specific progiram; 

* ' ' . ** 

arid another whose behavior is Information-Seeking (IS) moving toward some 

content within a program, e.g. ,. wea'fher forecaster's predicted temperature. 

- • « * " \ 

o 

for tomorrow. More distinctions in terms of specif icity of cbnter^t could . 



^1 be made. 
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Like the initiating motive, later decision^ may be void of TV content, 
e.g., "I'm still tired and don't want to move"; however, the on-going nature 
of the, beh|ivior is likely to make, content relevant in the decisions — the" 
TV images flpwipig by -making* content more . salient . At the end of the first 
TV program watched, viewers essentially .have four d ecisions^ 1).. t o^stop;' 



2) to continue on the same channel without making, any conscious decisions, 

i,e«, treating the next program 4S<part of' tha on-gping behavior and not 
. ■* ■ - " * 

requiring further direction; 3), to fdcus on feelings, non-content bases 

for continuing^*ehavioi , e.g., "I should get §ome work done but I'm stilly 

tired and don't feel like ^oing anything*"; and 4) ^to use some criteria for 

* ^* 

4 ■ . ' ■ ' . • •■ - ■ 

selecting -among availably content. The fourth may be broken do^n fiirther 

' ■ / ' ' ■ . - ■ 

into ty^B of criteria used^. 

Decisions to stop, continue, or selept additional programs within the 
TV Viewing Proce^^s are . similar *to the \riitiating motive, but not entirely. 
The second set of motivational concepts .refeijs to the coriscious^ decisions to 

continue watching television within TVP's, Wlien decisions are made, several 

■ ■ ■< 

bases may be gaven. First , people , can* give feelings and non-TV content bases 

* ■ » 

for their 'behaviors^, e.^g., "I'm still, tired and ^ant to. relax"; this wiJl be'; 

refetred to as Cohitlntiation Med-ia-Seeking XCMS) . Second*, peo^Jle can ^eek ' , 

specific programs as desirable wholes, e.g., "l like to watch All In the 

Family," 'V'Mannix' is one/of my favorites" ; ^this will be called Program 

Contenf-S^eking (PCS). Third, individuals can select content on the basis 

*of some GTiterion, e.g., actors or characters, plots or themes,' or program 

characteristics — "I like the main actor in th:*,s moVie, Glenda Jackson," "I 

, ■» f 

■ / , . 

enjoy mysteries ," "I think the program's funny"; these decisions, all made on 
tlie ba^,is of some criteria, will be called Criteria ^Content-Seeking (CCS) • 
Fourth, pr.opl^ can seek sj^ecific time segments of programs,, e.g., the 
weather forecast within a news program, an advertised segment of "60 Minutes' 
this will be called Information-Seeking (IS): Sixth, people can indicate 
selection of .a arogram a,s the "lesser of twO evils"; this refers to'* 
instances in which people move away from some potential choides in favor 

of others., e.g., "I don't like the other programs." Tbis.will be^c^lled 

• ' ^ / ' ' . ' ' ■ . 10- ' - 

selection Q,f t'he Least Objectionable Program, or. liOP selection. 



The enlarged cdntert menu* made available by. cable t^elevision , could ^af feet 

« •■ ^ / . " " ' ■ * " 

the*p at tern ""of motives for 'Watching TV in severa:l ways. After anadequate f 

amount of time for trial and familiarization, the following is expected: 

the greater menu makes salient to "individuals the fact that jriumertouc pTrograms . 

are availa-ble; the individual^ is more likely, as a consequence, to make' 

decisiqns which involve one of those choices. In Content-Seeking the indi;r, 

vidual intends the viewing. of particular programs or contents.. The first 

" i 

hypothesis is: . ' u . ' 

Hypothesis 1: . Expansion of the numb'fer of -available choices through 
cable television will lead to art increase in Content- 
Seeking, o 

Faced with more choices, people would have to use various crfteria for 

'^1 ■ 



making a content selection. "TV Guid^" and logs in newspapers Are likely 

sources of information for decision-making*. The need for making a choice. 

would tife the motive to content. An increase in the number of programs 

requires thab"a choice be made from more alternatives, but the expanded- 

menu's presence does .not dictate that people anticipate such decisions by ' 

intending to watch particular contents (Content-Seeking). 

If there i's inadequate'- time to examine potentiar offerings, people 

are likely to anticipate the medium (Media-Seeking) niote that! specific 

contents. After cable TV fias been introduced, viewers need a certain • 

amount of time to . fanliliarize themselves with the more abundant content. 

Onry after a sampling period can. p'eopie obtain the necessary 'information 

for, comparison, evaluation and later use in TV viewing^ decisions. One , ^ 

cannot anticipate something with which one is unfamiliar, or only vaguely 

acquainted. Onii can anticipate the expanded menu, however, and this would 

lead to a relative increase in Media-Seeking. In part, a novelty " effect may 

be attributed to pebble * s Relief that the 'added .capacity sho.uld' provide 

■ * • . * . . . - . 

something of ztl^erest. More certain that there wili be an interesting ^irogram 



at any given time, ' people might decided to watch TV "bedause there's sure 
to be something good on witli all-, those channels." Thus, in the short-run_^' 
cable aright lead to more Media-Seeking,'' while in the long-run the expanded- 
choices would lead to increased Cont|^t-Seeking . " . " 

Chahges also are ' expected for decisions within the TV .Viewing Process. 
No hypotheses are entertairfed for l-rogram 'c,ontent-Seeking, ^^ormatipti- • 
Seeking, or continued viewing without making , any conscious decision. Changes 
expec:ted include' relative decreases ija" the frequency of Continuation . 
Media-Seeking <CMS) and Least Ol jectionable Program selections", -and -an ^ 
'increase in Critfej-ia Cofi,tent-Seeking ('CCS)\ In one-channel situations deci- . 
siofts to watch the Least Objectionable Program should be ,«eplaced by. a 
decrease in viewing, since the. only way 'to avoid an uninteresting program 
is to- stop wat.chipg TU. In two or three channel situations,^ however, some - 
choice As available and.spme, people would likely opt for the -I'lesser^ of , 
. two evils" at times. With' an expansion in. the TV menu, there is a greater 
■likelihopd that people' will find' something that interests thfm. Thus, a. 
decrease is expected in decisions to select _the -Least Objectionable Program. 

'The second hypothesis is: ° > ^ \ 

Hypothesis 2: £^pansion of'- the number of available choices through 
■ • ' . ' cable televisi6n will l^ad to a i decrease in selection 

(r * of the Leas't Objectionable Progratn' within TVPs.. , 

1^ / * " 

• The rationale, for^the other two changes within TV Viewing Processes is^ 

similar to that for the first hypothesis.' ' A decrease isexpected in Con tin-- 

uation Media-Seeking '(CMS) . The expanded menu should ' make- morg-saliertt t^he 

fact that a large number of choices is available. The more salient the 

pbtential programs, the more likely a decision to continue watching TV will 

involve one of those choices. ' Thus, the' increased number of channels should 

• lead to a reduction in the relative frequency of Continuation Media-Seeking . 

An increase. is 'expected in Criteria Content-Seeking (CCS) . The mare 



abundant content means vieweKs are. confronted with more potential criteria 

and ^. greater numtfer o£ potential comparisons. Using Carter's j^aradigm of 

■ ^ 11 

affective relations as a i?eference,^ we might expect the proliferation of 

• ... ■ 

programs to produc^ an iniis&ease in the relative fi^equency witlft*which indiv-" ^ 
iduals make comparative judgments, rather -than focus on salience relatioft- 
stiips., In^ ^uch judgments, people decide to watch one pro'grani^ rather than 



another on the basis of some criterion, one prograpi has an attribute , (humor , 

/ .. ■ ■ ■ ... ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

a particular character, etc.) that another hasn't.- S^uch Judgments are, by 

definitiori, Criteria Cbntent^^Seeking. Agostino found that viewei;s ia cable ^ 
systems with more-" alternatives used a larger number of channels; it^ would 
seem likely that tWese viewing decisions"' involved more compairiaons of programs 
too. The logie f or ^the two hypotheses falls short of the deductive model; 
though the potential choices may be more salient, ttie indivi&ual need npt-.;^ \ 
invqlve content in his decision to c^)iltinue watching TV. The third ani' fourth 
hypotheses are: ^ ' ^ ! ' ' * ^ * * 

Hypothesis 3: Expansion of the number of available * choices through ^ 
cable television will lead to a decrease in Contitiuation 
■ . Media-Seeking. ^ 

Hypothesis 4: Expansion of the number of available choices through 

• ^ ^ ' cable t'elevisie)n will lead to an increase in Criteria . . 

Content-Seeking. ' \ ■ 

• ' • • . ■ 

■» » . . ^ 

, ' Cable TV and Viewer Interest , - - 

' . , . - . ■ > - - ' ^ 

When a poor family^s income increases the change is usually evidentSft 
■the .dinner teble. -The famUy can eat myre meat and;aut down on the number 
of InexpeasiveL, casseroles.. With reduced Income constraints,: members of the 
family' maximize their tastes, 'feating more of what tliey like and less of what 
they don't like. <The same sort of situation presents ttself when, cable 

television is introduced.. Faced with cable's more abundant ^:hannels, viewers 

' " *' ■ ♦ . ' ■ ■ 

^ can wadch more of whafe they like and les^ of^ what they don't like. For 



example, when a sports /an can watch onlV one or two .TV" channels, there is » 

a lip^ited^'^number .of sports -programs available for satisfying his interesrt in 

' / , ' ■ • ■ ' ' '^-^ 

.3uch content. The greater volume presented ..by ^T^ble/teliaviaibn reduces this 

-» : Ai' . ♦ . ■ - 

13 , ^ 

constraint, allowing the indiv^duaj, to w&tch- more sports programs. As 

Agostino noted, after subscribing tOQcabie TVj,. viewers were confronted with 

■ \ - ' ;^ . ^' - ■ ■ ' 

more soap opefas, more polic*e-detecti5i/e sHows, more situation-comedies, etc. 

Utility theory offers some suggestions for 'predicting how people will ^ 

react to the abundance of content ^available via- cable" television^; " Thougji 

, • \ • • " ' ' . D . 

working with print media '.rather than television, Miller, used utility^tieory 

. . . , , « ^15 , . ' ^ ' <\ - , 

to study information-seeking behavior. The theory assumes that ,a .per s^rj-v 

faced with a set of objects ;is able to evaluate- them and *give '•them 'rank order. 

Furthermore, ^given the opportunity to select one of the^eiBents, the indiv- 

1 ■ ■ ■ ■ * . . „ . , . " . J 

idual wifl maximize his perceived utility by choosing the element most highly 
evaluated, "^^ As hypothesized, per^on^' in a goal-seeking mode, e.g, , a person 
seeking a useful*way to "kill time," gravitated toward, familiar sources ,^ * " ^ 
The finding that people gravitatje toward, familiar soilrces has* possibilities 
f.or< explaining how viewers will behave when confronted with the more abundant 
offerings of catle. Individuals haVe a set of interests and values with which 

-„=-™....- ■ ■ _ , ^ , a . . J ^ 

TV -.of f erlngs have been evaluated In the pas>t. Based on one's experience with 
. p.re-cable TV programs'; the individifal has a preference for certain types of 
cont^ent , whe'^ther • they be soap operas, sports, talk sho^s,^or movies. After"" 
-an initial samplfng period to ^,see what ' s available, the indi^^ldual w'buld 
gravitate toward familiar, more highly valued contents. Thus, we w6uld expect 

' ' • • ' " • V • . ' • ' ; 18. 

people to maximize' their interests further with, the, introduction of calorie TV, ■ 

One cotisequence of a tendency for people's viewing to become more homogen- 
eous is an increase in the- public affairs knowledge gap which has, been identi- ' 
■ fied by Tichenor, Donohue and.Olien. A= formal statement ofV the phenomenon i^ : . 

As the infusion of miass media information into a social^ays tern ... ^ 



IG 



. ' • ' increases^ aegmpiats 'of ih« lpopulationW±t;h tiigher socibeconomiG , 
statuVie^ , to acquire ,^fits ihf ^rmat^on^^^t ' a faster rate than the , ^ 



s 



Idw^x statils segments', 'so ^fiat the -^^p in/ knowledge between these^ 
segments 'jtetid^ to Increase- rather than deer easte;-^-" -a . 

'The increasing ga^. is based on . several' factors . Mprf^iighly educated^^ 

-pSo.ple have greater communication skills;, mor^' existing knowledge^f rom prior 

' i- . ■ / ■ ■ • , . ■ . ' ■ ^' ^ . .. • ' • • ■ * 

' expo%r'^<> and "more, frequent social contacts relevant \o g^uljlic affairs. 

FureifennoTe,' high SES >peopla consume -moi;e^,,print i^e^Jiia, where »<Larger ^ount 

• of public affair's information* ig lodgedv, while lower. SES people rely more ^ 



heavily on television for their news. * ; . C • 

Among .cable, TV's abundant offerings are^more news-'and public affairs 

"programs . - Sincq such content is of gre^t-^r interest and utility to h^g-h^t^' ^ ' ; 

, , ' ^ . - . , ^.A-* • . ^ •/ ' 

3ES Individuals-, they, would be expected to expose 'themselves to more pub^-itf * ^ 

■ , V. / ' - ; ■ • . . 

aff^airs prrograms . At the. same time lower-^ status persons would watch more , 

of other types of programs and decrease their viewing of nws and pubHc,-, 

•. . , > - . . ^ . . . ^ . ^ 

affaits^^ In^most two-br-three TV station markets , !V,iewers, haye no choice ^' - 

other than news at 5:30, 6-\nd 10 p.m. Lqcal ^stations and , networks schedule 

\ ' ' . ' C . ' ' 

.their news broadcasts 'oppoS(d:ta each- other , ;providiilg viewers ^with no non-tnfews / 

«• o ■ ' ». * 

alternatives. 'When non-network affiliates are relayed via cal^le fV, programs 

« ■-*».- ** 

>^:her than news a^re available at those time periods, and these would, attract \ " , 

some who want to watch TV but not news. * . '4-^ ^ , * ' ' ' , ' . 

\ Interest maximization, is defined as the tendency for an individual to * . , 
'. ,' ^ * . ■ * ' ■ ■ ' ' ' • / .: ■ [ \ 

increase his viewing of programs in more highly valued categori^ and tp* 

decrease his viewing of programs in less highly valued categories. Value-^ere 

refers to one's preference for w^atching categories of programs. .Th^ fifth . 

hypothesis is : . V / - , ^ ^ ' , ^ 

Hypothesis 5: Expansion of the number of available choices; through * ' 

' • ' . cable television will lead to greater interest 

■ ' ^ . maximization. ' . : 

** " ' ^ . " ' ^ . . * j 

A direct test of the knowledgi^ gap' phenomenon was not possible but a ^ 



related hypothesis was tested. One of the ^premises for "tTie knosftXedg^ is, 

erJc ' O . li 



* « 



9 '^ --^ 



that highei: socio'economic status individuals rely less* on television for dieir 

e<. ■ • ■ • ■ 

news -than do lower SES people, \ T^o that notion we'll add the view that higher^ 
SES people are^ttracted to ^ews and public affajt'rs content' of television more 
thad are* lower SES individuals. There are some differerices' in the findings 
hexe/ in part because of the different^ measures. . However, Robinson ndted 

that diffefrences in news viewing do emerge wheti education, occupation, and 

^' ■ ^ '\ 21 ^ 

income are, taken into account. This is more consistent with the SES - 

' \ ■ ■ 22 . ■ . ' 




variaBie pn^ which the knowledge gap is based. ^Another f-actor. is that jthe_ 

A . . * «- , ■ 

appetite for\^ngws3 and other tategories may_ be more quickly, satisfied fior some 
■ \' • . 

.,'people "than oAliers; there sim^y is i)ot enough information to know, wkere -the 

■ ■ - ■ \ ' ' ' ■ \ ■■ ■ . • " .^'.v 

^ ceilings ''''are located. The sixths hypoth*esis is*: 

.Hypothesis ,6^: Expansion Qf ^i^e number of availablB ^choices through cable 
television will .incr-ease the gap between low afid h;fgh. 
■ \ groups' viewing of news broadcasts . ' * 

{J 

• _ » ■ ' . . • 

Study Desd'gn ' a ^ *" 

The six hypotheses were tested, in a study which took advantage of the 
scheduled introduction 'of, cable TV 'within ra*" small (2,250) Minnesota community: 
The town was selected in part becau'se of the time cable was scheduled for 
introdXiction..- Also, about 75 percent of the potential' households ha^d signed 
up for cable, compared to<*40 and 50 percent rates in other towns which wer^e ^. 
scheduled for cable TV about that time. The higher rate<. of subscription was 

expected to produce a ]go"pulation of cattle Viewers 'moij-e closely .resetnblifig , 

■■ ' ' ' 23 * ' . ^ , 

'the town's demographic makeup. • " . * /.^ 

' • ■ . ' , ' ^ »* ■ 

Prior to the introductlpn of cable, most . regpondents received. from one to 

three TV * st'aticrns ; 7 percent said they only' received a nearby NBC' affiliate, 

27 percent said they received that ^station and a, public broadcast fetation, 'and 

56 percent *said they .received both "of thtDse stations and^a CBS af f illatea •/ 

with headquarters in a neighboring state. Abotife:9 per^cent-^eceived from; one 
. . .. ■ ■ I ' • " , •■ . ■ ■ 

■'AJ 
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■ - -Ik 

to three additional stations via UHF. After the introduction of cable TV, 
viev'^rs^ received all of the ^Mocal" stations, plus five additional stations 
that included the three network affiliates in the Twin Cities (Minneapolis - 

\ - / ; ^ - ■• . ' . ■ ^ ■ : 

^S-fe?' - sPaul) and an independent and a. ^PBS station. The .increase, represents 

, ■ " I. \ ■ ' « ■ • : ■ ^ \ ' 

y almost \a tripling, of the pre-cable offeringa. For example, 'comparing the two 

' •• ^ \ 

Weeks during which most respondents we^e coi^tacted \ef ore and after .the advent 
of cable, 'we find the number of movies available went'from 12 (for the two 

. ^ • ■ ' ' ■ ' • ■ / . • .25 

"local" network af f iliate^) to 60, (for all eight: stations). The imported 
channels maintained longer hours and included more movies th^^ d^id the local 
afSilia^tes. . • , ; • ^" . - 

A ^simple random ' sample was taken of'^.the 5d0 who had- signed work orders^ 
^nd a mail quef t --onna\re*''aud TV viewing log 'were sent^-to .,200 subscribers in 
March^ 1975., ' Accompanying ' the questionnaire was a letter explaiijing hdV to 

\ f il4 out" the viewitf| log. ^.bout ^5 percent"" of th"e '200 were contacte^l b'y 

■ ' ■' ■ * ' ' ' ' ■■ ' *- . ^ , ^ • ^ ' 

telepHone "sTibrtly after the letters and . log'- had, been sent; instructions -were 

; ^ ' _ >. , ^. \ , ^ r ' . > ; ;\ ■ ^ ^ . ^ 

repeated , questiona answered j aAd Srespondents ^ cooperation , solicited . ''A ^ollow- 

up iette;|f '^was also .sent. A total of 95 people -Returned the log anS 'quest io.n- 

" ■ ■ .. » - ' , • . . ■ . . 

naire, ^ response rate of about AS percent. Of these, .86 were, judged reliable; 

' nine othej^,^^ gave inadequate Information or failed to cooperate with th.e^ ins4:ruc^ 

■ tions./ Respondents wrote down what programs they.:,wa»tched. on th-e TV viewing >. 

■ ■ ■ ' - ^ ' ^ ^ ' \. ■ . .\- 

Ipg during a three-day. period . Thq project was introduced as^. study of leisure 
time activities and television viewing. No 'mention of cable TV was made. . ^ 
,;he second measurement took.'place in late^June, about a month after cable 

■ TV had been introduced.* Actual iiiterviews were conducted from June 19 through '^ 

July with the bulk done from June 23 to June 28. In the second measurement"^ 

\ \ ■ ■ ' - ' ■ • . ■ . ■ 

the 86 who had returned relialJle logs and questionnaires the fiVst time were 

- . ■■'"** ^ ^ « . • 

J. ■ * . , ' ** ■ > ✓ 

contacted' again; 'an additional 110 were randomly sampled from the remairj^ing 

' subscriber list to increase the sample. size and guard against a high attrition 



rate. " Out of the original 86, ^2 were interviewed in the s.ecpnd raeasurement . 

. y 26 

the 110 nev/ subscribers added, 61 interviews were completed. 

Letters' of introduction were sent to the 196 subscribers before they 
were contacted in person by interviewers. Again, respondents were >sked to 
fill dSt- the Tf'^/ifewirtt retu»ed at the end of the three- 

day period to pick up the log and gather -additional inf orTnation-^--^* - - . 

The 'two TV viewing logs filled out by respondents were identical (see 
Appendix A). Each included three pages in which .respondents were given 
space for the "Reason 5>^ou*re going to watch TV" and the program viewed. At 

the top of each pa^e were instructions : 

* ' * * •- . . • 

' The reasons given for watching TV were used to measure the motiyational 

concep'ts defined earlier. Ei^fst, the TV viewing situations 'were delineated. 

by noting starting and stopping times. The reasons given for watching the 

] first program in each situation were . then coded as 'either Media-Seeking, • 

C G(^n(^tic Content-Seeking, Program Content-Seekingv .Information-Seeking, or • 

Mixed. The last was included to provide for instances :n which people gave 

both contenf and non-content bases for. their S;^iewing- After unreliable 

logs had been separated out, the coding procedures outlined in Appendix B 

were used. Reasons given for watching other . programs within the TV Viewing ^ 

■ , ^ • - 27 ^ 

Process are coded ip a similar manner* ' \ 

. . ' *i' 

■^ach of tlae programs listed for viewing oa the two TV viewi^g logs was 

placed into one of 20 categories, e.g., soap operas, game shows, police-- ^ j 

28 ^ 
detective shows. People were expected to maximize th§iir interests by ^ 

watching more programs in highly valued ^ categories an§ watching fewer programs 



, in less-valued categoriTes/ The 20 categories Were;yiewed as* too numerous for 

, • " , ' . . ' ■ ' 

•• a me'-asure^'ascertaining people's general interest; thus, the huml^er was reduced 
•'to eight categories, w^ich people were asked to^evaluate in. terms of "how 
much do you like or dislike watchiiTg each type, of program. 



' . . ^. . , Results .... 

During the study a number of serious problems were encountered; thus, 

• . ■ . , \ ■ . 

generalizeability 6f the results is restricted. A major . factor was the short 
time iirttervening between thSr introduction of cable TV and' the second measure- 
ment; little time was allowed for cable TV to have an impact, and the "novelty'' 
of the situation was still evident . A second major factor limiting the stlidy 
results was the time of pieasuyement • Because of. factors out of the researcher s 
control/ the introduction" cable and the second 'measurement - took place 
during- late spring and early summer; there was a 30 percent' drop in t'he number 
of programs viewed as summer activities'* attracted', people outdoors. Thus, we 
do not know whether changes found, would ,t)e. encountered in situations where t^ 
amount of TV Viewing normally remainfc stable. , / 

AJbout two thirds of the respondents were somewhVt'^or very satisf ied, with" 
cable TV, while a third was uncertain or dissatisfied. About 10 percent of 
all respondents .said it was "too" early" to make a judgment. .Improved reoepti^ 
was cited by 34 percent of 113 respondents as one bf the things they liked 
about cabl)^ TV.- Slightly more than 60 pereen^ mentioned more variety, more 
programs., or more channels. About 13 percent^ cited specific types of content 
made, available .by cable TV ;^ for example , three persons said fthey liked the. 
wivfe:^ news cov^erage or greater newa altethatiyeSj while one person -pointed to. 
the availability of non^news j^ograms — "Now I don't have to watch ne\fs." Poor, 
reception on one or more channels Was ^clted as a problem by 17*percent of the 
respondents; fewer than 5 percent cited ..such things as ptogtam duplicatiqn,. 
• too few channels, cost, and family arguments over what to watch. . 

Both the panel data and analysis of aggregates before and after *the intro- 
d.uc.tion of cable television fehow a decrease in ^TV viewing. However, the, drop 
ili^ viewing is greatest when measured in terms of total time spent watching^TV 

• . , ■ o ■* - 

ff • ■ ■ . 

and the'^umber of programs vie\I^ed,» The number of times people watch TV seems 
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to be less affected by seasonal ahanges, or .the advent of CATV. Apparently 
people watch a little less often in the spring-^suininer , but when they make 



the decision to sit down, they sp^rvd considerably less time, and watch far^ 

' . 'i 

fewejr programs. . ' . 



TABLE 1 . 



CHANGES IN TV VIEWING 



Number of programs viewed 

Number of hours spent, 
watching television 

Numher of times respondents 

watched TV during ^-day period 



Aggregates 



-31%- ^ ' 



-26% 



8% 



••Both 



-30% 



-27% 



+ 2% 



1 " 
The two aggregates are : 1) all respondents in the pre-cable TV 

meas^'urement,.: including "Before only" and ^*Both" groups ; 2) all respondents in 

the posr-cable introduction me^tsurement, including "After only" arid "Both" 

sample groups. The three measures reported aboVe*'are bas%d on. the TV 

. viewing logs filled out by. respondents. *, i ■ . 

.:■ ■ ■ ■ -4 

The average number of hours 9pent watching television during a three-day 
period before cable TV was 10.7, while the. mean number afterwards was 7.9. 
A similar decrease is noted in" the amount of time Spent viewing by respondents 
participating in both, measurements (see Ta'ble L, Appendix C) . The average 
number of programs watched during a three-day period before cable TV was 13.8., 
while the mean number for a similar period after cable had arrived was 9.7 
(see Table 2 , Appendix '^C) . A similar decrease is noted in the number of pro- 
grams viewed by respondents participating' in both measurements ;■ thiy sample 

group,, however, tends to include "heavier viewers" thaf the other groups. 

' • * ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ * • . , ■ ■ . ■• 

'/Before the introduction : of cable respondents watched TV ax- average of 5.2 times' 
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during a thr§e-day period. After the arrival of cable TV the figure dropped 
sliehtj-y below 5/ For participants filling out both TV logs, there was a small 
increase. However, in neither comparisons were the differences between the 
means statistically significant ^ (see Table 3, Appendix C). 

c • ■ . , 

Changes in Motives : ^ * / ^ . * • ^ 

The first four hypotheses relate changes in the pattern of motives for 
TV viewing to cable's expansion of the number of available choices. 

The t%p .major problems affecting the survey design require attention in 
the analysis. As". noted, the second measurement was *delayed until late spring- 
early summer, when people watch less TV. . Because of the decrease in' total . 
viewing,- the number of times people* engaged in Media-Seeking, Content-Seeking, 
.etc. was standardized as a percentage ^"f the total number of TV Viewing Proces- 
ses . ^; The satuer^upMcedure. was followed for decisio'ns within TVP's; the- numb^r^ 

J X " . 

of times , a peYsori engaged in Continuation Media-Seeking, Criteria Content- 
Seeking, etc., was stahd*a?rdized as a percentage of the total number' of deciT 
sions within TVP's. The analyses, then, are' conducted on the percentages, of 
motives in the various categories. 

' The other problem was the shor^t time_b_eJ:weBn. cable's 'arriyj^l and the 

second. measurement . The hypothesc^s were based .on the assumption that suffi-- 
cient time would intervene between .cable ' s arrival ^and meaSutement for the 
novelty effect to weai^ off; however, as/discussed previously, .construction 

-delays aiid other factors intervened, leaving, less than a month for viewers 
-to familiarize themselves with the added ochanneds and new programs. Thus, 
the changes associated with novelty would be about as likely as that stated , • 



in 'the first hypothesis , 'which predicted an increase ^ in Content-Seeking^ 
* • . • / • • ^ ^ ^ «• . . .• . ^ 

with a Qorrespondirig decre,ase in Media- Seeking • If viewers have little time 
to examine the net^ content, they should feel more confident that the larger 



number of channels woulci* :provi4e something good whenever ,they wanted to watch;- 

thlB would leBd to an iTrcrease ±n -Medi-a-«"SeekiTigw, - " " 

' The mean proportion of initiating moti'v^s' which were Media-Seeking 
increased frQTi 20.6- percefit before ca'ble -to 23.9 percent after cable's arrival*; 
The iricorease is even greater when panel data are examined; there the increase 
is from 17.8 to 29 , 4* percent , Only the panel difference is ^statistically 
significant. Corresponding decreases are found In' the, various typ^s of Content 
Seeking and Mixed intentions. The pattern^ of changes in. motives are quite 
similar in the aggregate and panel analyses, except f or '^nf ormation-Seeking, 
where an increase is found in the aggreg'ated data and a decrease in the panel 
.data. This pattern of similarity suggests that familiarity with the data- 
gatheting instrument was- not^a particularly important.* factory for those respond- 
ents who filled out the 'TV- -uiewing logs^ both before and after, the introduction 
of cable. . ' : ' « . . , 

Evidence that the novelty , effect had hot worn off is. found in respond- 
ents' evaluation of the ne\^ cable system; about 10 percent s^id it was too 

early -to make a judgment about whether or not they were satisfied with cable 

- . ■ • ^ . . ■ 

TV. Some respondents .^Iso had not found accurate i:V program schedules,, and, 

* - • ' ■*.■,■••-■ * 

thus, would have had to Media-Seek sin6e they were uncertain wh£i,t, programs ""'^^li 

were on. . y , 

Changes in the raw scores for initia^ting motives aire in Table 4, , 
■• f . I . • 

■ ■ . • ■ ..; ■ ^ -N ■ • . 

Appendix C. The average 'number ^ of. times people engaged- in 'Media-Seeking 

remained about' the same, while the averages for Generic Content-Seeking, 

Program Content-Seeking and Mixed' d'iropped.^ . The mean number of motives which 

were. Information-Seeking increased. Only the changes in Information-Seeking 

and Mixed are statisticail^j. significant.. 
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CHANGES IN INtxiATlNG MOTIVES. 
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After 
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After.* 








" , ^ .CATV • 


CATV 


CATV ' 


CATV • " 








" " ' ' Intro- . 


Intro- 


Intro- 


Irltro- 








. V duct ion 


ductiou' 


duction 


ductioi 



X 



Media-Seeking (MS) 




20.6% 
. t=^93 


23.9% 


17.8% 
t=2.09 


x 29.4%. 
p<.05, ■:. 






Generic , Content-Seeking 


(GCS) 


32.6% 


. 29.?% 


34.0% 


29.4% • • 






Program Consent-Seeking 


(PCS)^ 


35.1% 


32". 0% 


36. ,1% 


3.4.1% - 






Inf ormati on-Seeking (IS) 




3.8% 


'6.3% 


. 5.4% 


■ 4.6% 

■ .*■ 






Mixed 




'" 7 . 9% 

■76 ^ 


. 6.0% 

■ 107 


6.8% 


2.4% 

52 






Mean number of TVP's 




5.22 


4.79 


5.3i 


"5.42 







The percentages do mot'^total to 100% because of rounding, eif.ror . The " 
number of times a person spent Media-Seeking (GCS , etc.) was divided by his . 

' total number of^TVP's. ' E^ch ^person' s ' proportion was then Used as a data 
point in the appropriate category; t'hus, the percentages represent , the means 

*^of the 'individual proportions, e . g . , the 20 . 6 % is the average of the individ- 
ual's proportions (which icepresent the percentage of one's TVP's which are 
MS), All motives are standardized in this manner. ' . \ ' 



Individual patterns of initiating motives .were examined for consistency. 
In an earlier study ' Jeff res f ound /that 69 percent of viewers' television"; 

patterns' were consistently Cont-en^-Seeking, while 19 percent were consistently'' 

' • ■ , 30 * . . - 

Media-Seelj.ing and 8 percent were mixed. - . : » 

it least thr.ee TVP's coded as MS, PCS"; etc .* were required for an indi^id- 

ual to be included in th.e analysis of Individual consistency. ^ Patterns were 

examined before and after the introduction of cable. People were assigned to 
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one of four groups, which included 1) a mixed pattern with no. motive , dominating, 
and three consjLstent patterns, 2) Media-Seeking/Mixed; 3) Generic Content-^ . 
Seeking; 4) Program Conteat-Seeking/Inf ormatiorj-Seeking. People whose viewing 

■f • • ' ' ■ ' • ■ * ' . - ' i 

♦was at, l^east 50 percent Generic Content-Seeking were p^laced in that group. ? 

» ' • " , • ' • • • " •* * r 

Those- whose viewing yas either half Mixed or half Media-Seeking ^eve. placed in 

■ 31 - . 

that group, and s.o forth.. As ^Tab^e 3 shows, there is an. increase in the 

•. ^ ■ *■ 

percentage of individual- patterns whidh are consistently Media-Seeking or , ' ^ ♦ 

• .» ' " '■. " • " . ■ ' ' ' , .' . • ■ " ' ^ 

consisteutly Mixed-. Decreases' are noted in "the percentage of patterns which 

are Generic Content-Seeking and the percentage which are mixed with no motive 

dq;minating, 'The percentage repteseriting Program' Content-Seeking/Information- 

^ * . • • ■ • . ■ * . ' - 5 * 

- Seeking is about the- same. " . - . 

The ^^econd, third and fourth hypotheses concern decisions to' continue ^ 
viewing within TV Viexd:ng_Processes . An increase was .expected' in Criteria 
dontentr-Seeking *^and de^CT^ases in Continuat-ion Media- Seek.ing and decisions to ^ 
watch the Least Objectionable Program. In Continuation Media-Seeking people 
give feelings 'and non-^TV content bases for their behaviors, in Program Content--- 
Seeking viewers seek specif ic^'-programs as desirable wholes, and in Criteria 

-eontent-Seekihg^ people select content on the basis of some .criterion such as 



actors, plots or program characteristics. Again, 4.beciause of" the decrease ^, 
in *total viewing,/ the number' of timfes people engaged in Continuation Media-" 
Seeking, etc. was standardized as a'percentage -of the total number of ^ decisions 

" '■* , . ^ ' 

to continue watching TV witihin TVP's.^' * ^* 

"A -decrease in Least Objectionable "Program decisions is fdund in /.he 

aggregate analysis, but an increase is found in the panel analysis. In both ^ 
' caaes the differences are .quite small and neither is statistically significant 
^(see -Table 4)4 A drop is also noted in the raw. (unstandardized) data ^(see 

Table 5, Appendix C) . ^ ^ 



/ 



TABLE 3 



INDIVIDUAL PATTERNS OF INITIATING MOTIVES 
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Before Cable 
Television* s 
Introduction 



After Cable 

Television's 

Introduction 



Number of individuals whose ^viewing 
is consistently Media-Seeking 'or 
consistently "Mixed o 

Number of individijals whose- viewing is 
* consis.tentiy Generic. Content-Seeking 

Number of individuals whose viewing is 
. consistently- Program Contient-Seeking 
or consistently Information-Seeking 

Number 6f individ'uals where no single 
motive d<^minates " , 



(N) 



10 (15%) 



20 (29%) 



21 (31%) 



17 (25%)- 



68 



24 (27%) 
21 (23%) 

29 (32%) 

16 (18%) . 
90 



Only, people with^ three or .moire initiating motives classified "as Media- 
Seeking, Generic Content-Seeking, etc. we^e included in the analysis. People's 
viewing was classified as consistent, if at least 50 percent of the initiating"" 
motives fell into one category , e . g . > 4 of 7 motives were Media-Seeking. In 
the last pattern no single motive dominated; among those included here are 
cases where respondents had an' even number of motives which were split between 
two -categories, e.g., 4 Media-Seeking and 4 'information-Seeking. 
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TABLE 4 



CHANGES IN DECISIONS WITHIN TV VIEWING PROCESSES 



Aggregates 



Panel 



.Before V, 
CATV 
Intro- 
duction 



After 
CATV 
Jntror 
duction 



. Before 
CATV 
Intro- I 
duction 



After . 
CATV' 
Intro- 
due.tion 



Continuation Media- Seelc.ing (CMS) 


23 


.1% . 17. 
.t=1.19 N.S. 


5% 


20.3% 
t=. 


16 . 1% 
88 N.S.. 


Ptogram. Content-Seeking (PCS). . 


56 


.2% 65. 


5% 


, 58.5% 


62.3% 


e-riteria Cojitent-See.king (CCS) 

* ■ ' / ■ t ... 


14 


.1% . 6^ 


8% . 


12.4% 


8.2% * 


Leaet- Ob j ec txonable Program Decision 


2 


.4% 2. 
t=,22 N.S. 


1% - 


2 .9% 
t=». 


4.7% 

65 N.S. 


■ - ' ' ■. ' \ (N) 


70 

p 


87 




34 





The reduction- in number of cases is due to the large percentage of people ^ 
whose viewing either before or after the advei^ af CATV consisted totally of 
Single-program TVP^.s. - . . " „ 



The expected decrease in Continuation Media-Seeking is " found in both the 
aggregate and panel .data^ though, the decreases ate not statistically signifi- 
cant. A drop in the." number of times people engaged in Continuation M^dia-. ^'"^ 
Seeking (unstandardized , iraw^ scores) is* also found, and that difference is / < 
statistically significant (see Jable 5, Appendix C)"". The presence of a larger 
number of chbices may have prompted viewers to consider ^other available programs 
ra^ther than simply ^ continuing to watch without ckanging channels. ; 

An increase was predicted.. In Criteria Content-Seeking-. Viewers were 
expected to use various criteria to disinguish tietween competing programs. , 
A^ Table 4 shows, the decrease in Contii^uation Media-Seekihg is accompanied by 
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an khc'cease in. Program Content-Seeking rather than Criteria Content-Seeking. 
With few published sources of information and insufficient time ,to gather 
infoWation, respondents may not have developed many criteria €or Judging the 
new programs. HoT/ever, the proce.s's 'of comparin'g pragrams by-flipping channels 
WQuld ent^ail .some need- f o"t>^criter4.a, and the results m^ sijnply mean that*^ 
viewers did; not report the criteri^^on \their TV vfiewing logs; thus, the increase 
would b'e found "in Program Gontent-Seekin'g , which is th6 case. " 
* The data presented here are an attempt to relate a change at the' community 
JLevel to individual behaviors defined in terms^ of discrete media behavior 
units. Further research is needed to dietennine whether .people would tend to 
increase their^ Content-Seeking once the novelty has. worn off and viewers have 
had. sufficient time to acquaint thems,plves'*with the ne^ content* - If the in- 
crease i-n Media-Seeking remains after the novelty stage, then it. would appear 
that the increase in channels was ^sufficiently lArge for viewers to be con^ 

fident, that something good was availaBl^ moat of the time. This raises several 

• , ' ? ■ . 

questions. How large must the menu be for people "to increase their Media- 

., * ' ■ ' ' ■ , 

'seeking?. Are there individual difSerences, e.g,, some people preferring ^ew 

choices, ott^fe^s* demanding a large number of alternatives before they place 

- much confidence in .the medium. -Furthermore, what -tole do redundancy and" 

variety play, in dietermining whether viewers seek the medium .or ^selectively 

seek out specific contents most of the time? 

The Federal Communication Commission is also concerned about the size of 

the menu arid the' amount of variety provided in- cable TV systems. For the most 

part the FCC seems less interested in the effects 6^ people's tfehaviors than 

''it is in the potential economic cotisequences . of structural changes. in*'cable 

systems.. -However ^ the type of research begun here eventually may provide the 

'basis.ifor policies oriented more towards consumers than currently is. the case. . 



Interest Maxim izafeioni..:. - : — " ' " ' ' " ' ^ "' ' 

Viewers were expected to maximize their ir;terests further a&ter cable's 

"expaiidled menu presented them with more choices. The more abundatit content 

■ •■ \^ . - . ;■■ ^ ' ' . .. . ^. . 

largely represents redundancy ratKer than variety; most of the' new progi^ms, 

fit into the category,, schema mentioned earlier . Comparing the two weeks 

!; - . . . . . , ^ ■ • . . : 

daring which- most respondents were contacted before .and. *after 'the . advent of 

cable, we find the number of soap operas available went from 11 before cable ^ 
32 

to 25 afterwards. Increases in some of the other categories are: musical- 

■ variety programs . (e.g. , Bobby^ Goldsboro) , 16 before , • 32; after ; talk-variety 

« ' ^ ' - . ■ '■ ' 

shows (e.g., Dinah Shore) , 4 before, 12 after; news-variejty shows (e.g., "60 

^ ■ * * ■ . " 

Minutes)", 5 before, 15 after; public af fairs discussibn shows, (e.g., "World 
Press"), 14 before, 29 aft^r; family dramas (e.g., "The WaltDns"), 4 before, 
11 after; police-^detective shows. (e.g., "Hawaii 5-0" )aO bef.ore, 42 after;* 
situation comedies (e.g.', "Maude"), l4^before, 41 after; other drama shows 
(e*g.. , "Medical Center"), 6 befo'te, 12 dfter; religious programs (e.g. , "Oral 
Roberts") 21 before, 35 after. , _ . 

Viewers were expected^ to m'aximize their interests further by reducing* the 
number of categories^ used^ and coneentrating their viewing in highly valued 
categories. A decrease was found in'the-number. of -eategoties used but the .drop 
can be attributed' to the decline in atnount of viewingni 

By examining changes' in viewing within categories,- we can see whether 
people maximized their intere&'ts while\watching" fewer progi^ams*. If people did 

maximize their interests futther, then the . increases in viewing should take 

• ^ ■ / ■ ■ 

' place in categories given higher interest- ratings; the declines should b'e^ 
found in less'-valued categories. It was assumed . that people' s ratings of 
the categories would''U^ relatively stable over time, and, thus, the ratings 

33 > ■ * 

were only measured once. . o , ■ 

The ana.lyi^is was conducted in two steps. First,' all -of the categories 



used -byrre&p<JRdents were aggregated to'see whether the predicted'^ increase In 

* " • ■ . . ■ ' ,H ' 

int'efrest maximization wo'uld oc^cur. Then, indiyidual scores were constructed 

Contest the hypothesis. 'As Table 5 showg^rln the aggregate analysis 4*2 

■ i ' • . • . . { • ^ . 

perceftt of the viewing within categories was unchanged. Although a majority^ 
o'f the viewing- within categories changed with the introduction of cabl^ TV,, 
there appears tO'have b.een a ''ceiling*' effect; in H4 cases there was no. 
viewing within categories ("Of low iftterest) either before or after cable's 
Irltroductioh. In these cafees respondents had' .already successfully avoided 
certain content; continuation of such- behavior would* be consistent with 

• ^ • % ^ ^ • ^ ■ 

the hypothesis. ■ ^ . *- * - 



^0 



\ ■ ■ ' \ tABLE 5 

' 1 
CHANGES IN VIEWING WITHIN CATEGORIES 



.Changes in Number ' * Changes in Number of Hours 

. of Programs Watched Watched Television 



No change ' . 41.9% 35.7%- 

Increasfed • . ' -30^.6% ■ " ' -^t ,30.;8% 

Deci^eased ■ . . 27.6% ° .33.5%' 

r. ' . " 'a 

. ■ ^ ' ' -(N) 468 • ; 468 



1 . . ^ 

The data, are based on the two TV .viewing Idgs- , For each of the* two 
measures (nuiriber of hours, number of programs) , fche' amount o£ viewing in 
each' category was standardized as a percenti'age of the total. -Dif f ereace3 , 
thus', represent changes between the percentfag^. of viewing devoted td cat-^ 
egoriea before cable and .the percentage devdted after cable's arrival. 



More viewing is consistent, with the hypots^hesis than^ln Inconsistent, 

as Tat-le 6 shows, ibout 55 percent of the viewing Within categories is cop-:?-. 

' " . (f ' ' ■ . ' ■ ■• 

sistent with the irJtdrest maximisation hypothesis^, x^hile 45 peroent is 



Inconsistent. Thus, in the aggregated categories , there 



tendency toward 



^^^ater* interest 



maximization. 



? . ■ 

4 

TABLE 6 



. 1 
CHANGES IN VIEWING WKHIN CATEGORIES ^ BY . INTEREST 



Changes, in 
Number of 
Programs 



.Changes in 
Numbar of , 
Hours' 



Consistent with interest maximization 

hypothesis: ' ^ • / 

■ - . ■ . ' 

High interest, increase in ^Viewing 

Low interest, decrease' in viewing 

I - ' ■ . 

Mean in-terest , no change in viewing 

Low 'interest , no viewing in category 
before or after cable's arrival 



Inconsistent with interest ^ . 

maximization hyp!bthesis: 

High interest , ' decrease in .viewing 
. ■ ' . . •■ ^ 

Low interest ^ increase. in viewing 

Mean interest, change in viewing 

other inconsistent patterns 
(high interest but 0 viewing 
before and after CATV ;v high 
interest " but no 'change, etc.) 



100 
' 28 



114 .' 
.256 (55%> 
^ Z=2.0- 



94 
36 

■J 4 



(N) 



68 
468 



' 101 

34 ■ • 

_114 

262 (56%) 
** Z=2.6 
" p'<.015 



115 
' 36 
15 



40 

468_^. 



1^ 



Cases are categories. " ' ■ ■ \- 

'^.This is the probability of obtaining a frequency of 256 when the theoretical 
frequency *"'o£,..consistent changes is 234, or chance. The formula is Z=f ^^-F^^ • 

" • - ' / ' " •• . ; ^ •' ; ' ; VnPQ 

**This is the ptobability of obtaining a frequency. of 262 when the theoretical 
frequency of consistent changes is 234j" or'chanc.e. . ^ 



Switching^to the individual as the unit of analysis, we find asimilar 
result; abojit 60 percent of the respondents exhibit' patterns which tend to" 
•be consistent wil^fi^he' hypothesis . Each respondent was given +1 for each 
category change cpnsis tent with thie hypothesis and -1 for each which was 
inconsistent;., the final score represents an individiial ' s tendency to act in 
accordance with the hypothesis. As Table 7 shows, 60, percent of the*^scores 
are positive, or consistent with the intereist maximization hypothesis; how- \ 
ever, ^ that percentage is not signif icanj^ly different from, a chance proportion 
of 50, percent . ' Thus, though 'both the aggregated changes in cat.^gories and 
the individual ■ scores are in the right direction, they provide only weak 
support for the interest maximization hypothesis. 
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TABLE 7 ■ 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' INTEREST 
■MAXIMIZATION SCORES"*" 



Number Consistent Number Inconsistent IM Score- Frequency 



4 
3. 

2.. 
1 



-5 
-6 
-7 
-8 



7 
5 

3, 
1 



-1 
-.3 
-5 
-7 



3 
4 
10 
14 



31 (60%) Z=1.42: 

p<.071 N.S 

14 . 

5 . , ' . / 
1 

1 ■ 



21 (40%) 



The mean was .846 and the median was .741.' ResponS^ts^ received +1 for 
each of' the 9 categories in which the change was'consistent with the hypothesis 
and -1 for each inconsistency. Ppsiti>/e scores reflect a tendency to act in 
accordance with the hypothesis; negative scores .represent M tendency to. act. 
contrary to the hypothesis. 



This is the probability of obtaining a frequency o 
retical frequency of consistent scores is 26,. or chance. 



^31 wl- 



when the theo- 
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" Apparently, people- are only moderaftely successful -in, maximizing fcheir 
interests. Limits to interest maximization' are found both in the structure, 
of the individual's life and tlia structure of the medium. An individual 
may have only a few free hours during , prime time for ^watching TV; though, he 
prefers musicalW^^^^^y programs , only police shows or comedies may b.e 

available. The choice becomes one of watching less interesting programs. 

■ .1 . 

or not watching TV. Also, an individual ' s tastes may^be so strict that 

,0 • ^ . ■ ^ ^ 

even the exp'anded cable menu includes few prog4;ams that meet the test; sunh ^ • 

a person is limited in his ability to maximize interests in TV viewing. 

Tht)ugh limited' in' its utility as an ijidicator of strict standards, education- 

^ ^ ' ■ 34 / 

does tend to iridioate a more critical attitude toward TV viewing; education 

and the interest >maximiz^ation score are negatively relatjed (r-~;35; p<.005) . 

- Social demands are another cohstraint . Whether an individual is fr^e. 

to choose ^programs independent of family members is one example. TV programs 

also aire useful topics of conversation, and people may. alter their viewing 

because of friends. Respond,ents were asked how often they talk to other 

pedple about things theyVe seen on TV. This was negatively related to the- 

interest maximization, score, though the relatiqnship was not statistically 

. sigriificant (r=.21; p<»07). The novelty of cable TV may have stimilated 

increased interpersonal communication about* TV programs. Since knowledge' 

of available programs would> be useful fot such social settings , • viewers may 

have spent' more time sampling different programs rather ^than focusing on 

personal interest: this could limit the extfent to which an individual 

maximized hl^ interests. The number of daily contacts (people talked to for 

at least . a few minutes) was negatively related to^^he^ maximization score 

(r=~.24; p<.04) . This too .would suggest that some people foun^d sampling„ more 

functional in the social context existing at that time. 



O 
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Cha nges in^News Viewing ; . ' ' " - 

The last hypothesis predicted that people of low socioeconomic s^tatus 
woaid reduce their vlewla.g of news broadcasts and public affairs programs., 
while high SES people would increase their viewing. The amount of public 
affairs viewing other than news was negligible, so the analysis was limited^* 
to news broadcasts. A comparison of the two weeks during which most * 
^respondents were contacted before and after the arrival of cable shows that 

the number ofvnews programs (including five-minute "wrap ups*') more than 

^ . " 35 . ' . • . , • • " •' * ■ • • 

.^doubled. 

The drop in total viewing was matched by a decline in the number of 
news programs watched, and the decrease is found for both low and high SES 
groups in the aggre^gate and panel analyses (see T^ble 8) . 

News viewing was standatdized by the numbe^ of programs watched to see 
whether high. SES persons increased the percentage of their viewing which 
was news while low SES people decreased theirs. As Table 9 shows, decreases 
are found in the percentage . of viewing devoted to ,news in three comparisons . ^ 

News viewing was broken down into national and local news sHbws to see 

v/hether the combined measures, obseurred" differences . Decreases ai^e- found 

36 

for the number of local and national news programs watched, but differences 
emergfe when the viewing Is standardized by the total. number of programs 
(see Table . 10 and Figures 1--8) . High SES Individuals -devoted a larger 
percentage of their viewing to national news broadcasts after the advent f 
of cable, while decreasing their attention to 'local i^iews programs. -The 
reverse^ is found for low SES individuals,.'. The total number of programs 
watched remained relatively stable for the high SES group (panel data), 
declining slightly from 12.95 beforecable TV to 12.67 after cable 's arrival . 
In contrast, the mean number of programs watched by low SES individuals, * 
dropped from 18.5 to 1119. Thus, it would appear that low SES people dropped 

■ . ■ 29 « ' ■■ ■ 



TABLE 8 : 

TOTAL NEWS VIEWING (RAW DATA) BY SES GROUPS^ 



28 



low SES 



igh SB'S. 



Panel 



Before 
Cable 
Intro- 
duction 



After 
Cable 
Intro- 
duction 



^4.17 <30) 3.30 (30) 
.t=2.12 p<.05 

4.57 (21) 2,81 (21)' 
t-2.65 p<,02 



Aggregates 



Before 
.Cable 
Intro- 
duction 



After 
Cable 
Intro- 
duction 



4.13 (31) ' 2.74 (73) 
t-2.49 p<.05 

4.42 (36) 2.74 (38) 
' t-2.44 p<.05 



\ The sample sizes are in parentheses. Some , of the infonnation necessary 
fQ\r determining SES (education) was not gathered^on individuals who. partici- 
pated «in' the pre-cable measurement" only ; thus, there was a modification in 
thl way SES was computed for these individuals so that the aggregate analysis 
Q|>iild be conducted. Those who were high on the other.. two variables used to 
determine SES (white collar occupation, high income) ^were put in the high 
SES group, and those. who wete low oft the two variables (blue collar, lov 
income) were put- in the low S^S group. The SES of 18^ persons in the pre-cable 
oiily\ group was not determined because of additional missing data or conflict- 
inlg information, (e.g. , blue Qollar and high income, or white collar and low 
income); Included in the news viewing are news programs at all time periods. 



^. - TABLE 9 

' ■ 1 

TOTAL NEWS VIEWING (STANDARDIZED) BY SES GROUPS 



Panel 



Aggregates 



Before 
Gable 
Intro- 
duction 



After 
Cable 
Intro- 
duction 



Before 
Cable 
Intro- 
duction 



After 
Cable 
Intro- 
duction 



low 



SES 



high SES 



.30 (30) .30 



.37 (21) . .32 
t-.86 N.S. 



.31 (30) .29. (73) 
t=.44 N.S. . 

.34 (36) .33 (38) 
t-.23 N.S. 



"The 
newsl progr^ 
SES was det 



Sample sizes .are in parentheses. Included in the news viewing are 
ms at all time periods. For those in the *»pre-cable TV only'' ^group 



ermined as described in the footnote to Table 8, 



30 
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TABLE 10 • 
• ■ ■ '1 

LOCAL AND nXtIONAL ^NEWS VIEWING BY SES- GROUPS 





Panel 

/ 




Aggregates 


7 


y 


Before 
. Cable 
Intro- 
duction 


After 

Cable, . 
Intro- 
duction 


Before 
Cable 
Intro- 
duction 


Aft^- 
Cable 
. Intro- 
duction 


Raw Data 










9 




2 

Local News 










? 




low SES 


2.50 (30) 
t=1.03 


2 . 20 
N.S. 


(30) 


' 2.52 (31) 
,tg=,1.82- 


N.S. 


\/ J) 


high' SES 


2.95 (21) 
t=2.78 


.1.76 
p<.02 


(21) 


2.81 (36) 
t=2.64 


1.74 


(38)/ 


3 

National News 














low SES 


;.80 (30) 
t= .80 


.63 
N.S. 


(30) 


.77 (31) 
! t=1.65 


N.S. 


(73) 


high SEs' 


.90 (21) 
t= .57 


.76 
N.S. 


(21) 


. o6 - (.36) 
t= .81 


-.66 
N.S* 


(38) 


Standardized 


■ 1 












, ' 2 
Local News 

Idw SPS 


t=1.27 


21.5 


(30) 


lo.o \^^J 

t=1.27 


22.6 
N.S. 


(7^) 


nign bujb 

3 ' 

Nation'al News 


24.9 (21) 
t= .96. 


20.0 

b^.s. 


(21) 


22.6 (35) 


22.6 


(36) 


low- SES 


6.7 (30) 
t= .45 


5.7 
N.S. 


(30) 


6.7 (30) 
t=1.63 


3.6 
N.S. 


(73) . 


high SES 

■ XT' 


7.2 (21) 
t= .46 


8.5 ; 

N.S. ■ 


(21) 


6.3 (35) 
t= .30 


7.0 . 
N.S. 


(36) 



The sample sizes are in parentheses . For those respondents- in the 
*'pre-cable TV only'* group, SES was^determined as described in the footnote 
to table 8. " 



The local news includes only those news programs at 5 , 5 : 30 , , 6 -^and 10 p. 

^The national news includes the network news broadcasts scheduled at 
5:30.p.im. ^ . 
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more national hews broadcasts from their viewing,, while continuing to watch 
local nev/s broadcasts. High^'SES individuals, on the other hand, watched 
about the same number of programs but included slightly more national news 
and a little less local news. Some respQ;ndents cited previously unavailable 
news programs as one of the things they liked best about cable TV. Though the 
differences are not statistically sip;nif icant , the same pattern is found in 
both the panel and ap;p;rep;at'e analyses. 

Before cable TV most respondents had" no choice other, than news at 5:30, 

■ . 0- ■ ■ 

6:00 atid . 10:00 p.m'. and- 12 : Oa noon. After cable's introduction, non-news . 

alternatives were available. As table 11 indicates, there was an increase 

I 

in -the viewing of non-news alternatives at the four time periods after" . 
cable's introduction. Though the percentages are" qUite small and differences 
are not statistically significant, the increase is found in botli the aggre- 
gate and panel data analysis. 

In gem>ralj the amount of local community .news available did not. change 
very much after the introduction of cable- TV. Though a local-access channel 
did sponsor an all-day session of interviews, it was the only new addition 
by the time of the second measurement and it wag coded as a separate prograttl. 
Otherwise, viewers. were still limited to the relatively little local news 
included in the news broadcasts of the station from a nearby community; ' 
this was available both before and after the arrival, of cable TV. There 
was .la.cal news from other communities—the . Twin Cities of Minneapolis and 
St* Paul—added by cable TV; this may have attracted some viewers, partic- 
ularly those who frequently travel to the metropolitan area for business 

and entertainment. At the same time, ther.e was an increase in the number of 

»• . \ , . ... p 

. • 

national news programs available at 5:30 p.m. and the greater selection may 
have attracted some viewers who otherwise would not have watched national 
news. No major community events qr national stories appeared during the 
second measurement to account for differences in viewing. 
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TABLE. 11 



CHANGES IN VIEWING NEWS BROADCASTS 

. 1 . 
AT FOUR TIME PERIODS 



Aggregates. 



before Afefeer 
CATV CATV ; 

Intro- Intro- 

dud'tipn -^':^'-^c.,ductiori 



Panel 



Before 
CATV 
Intro- 
duction 



After 
CATV 
Intro-- 
di^ction 



Number pf news programs 
watched^at 5:30, 6:00. 
and 10:00 p.m. ^nd 
12:00 noon. 

Number of non-news 
programs watched 
at the four time 
periods.' 



•• (N) 



278 



289 



14(4.8%) 26(8.3%) 
t=1.24 N.S. 



292 



315 



189' 



157- 



7(3.6%) 10(6%) 
t= .75 N.S. 



196 



167 



-1 




y/e figures in the table were taken from the two TV viewing logs. . 
Fox-t-Ke aggregates and for the panel., the t-test was riin on the proportions 
of ^ograms during the four time. periods Which were non-news before and 
after cable TV's introduction. 



What are the limitations of the findings? First, there is a he^ to 
find put whether a difference would be found with an increase or' no change 
in the gross amount of TV viewing.^ Second, the study should be replicated 
using cotmnunities of different sizes and with wider ranges and more normal^ 
distr-ibutions on such demographic variables, as socioeconomic status and 
education. Third, there is a need to detefmine whether an SES difference 
grows with an increase from different bases, e'.g., from 4 to 10 or from 10 
to 15. channels. Furthermore, information gain should be measured in addition. 
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to news viewing in a, test of the knowledge gap hypothesis. 

What ''^ire the iTnplicati9ns pf a differential change in news viewing . . 
as a consequehca of cable'^ expansive capacity? With an increase in the 
volume carried try tlie mass media sys't^m, people might specialize more in 
particular contents. In this process of' specialization new opinion leaders ^ 
might emerge. If the pattern of viewing found in this^ study is supported 
by future research, the growth of large volume cable TV systems across the 
U.S. could serve to accentuate differences between SES groups in their 
knowledge of public affairs. High SES persons would , increase their knowledge 
of national ^nd international affairs, while low SES people would tend' to 
' decrease their knowled^ge of such matters^. One appraoch to minimizing .the^ 
SES difference in knowledge about national and international affairs is to 
include a'larger number of such stories, in local newscasts. Some broad- 
casters argute that local news programs should not {irovide r^edundant inf or- . 
mation about such events^ when t:fie news is available during the national 
broadcast immediately before or after the local program. However, such 
Aews is not redundant information to low SES viewers who do not watch 
network news. ^ . » 

Local programming on cable. TV can extend far beyond the half-hour news- 
broadcast. If the relative increase' in attBntion by low SES persons' to local 
news can be extended to other community events , presented on the local 

i ■ ^ ■ ■ • ■ . 

access channel, then cattle may provide the impetus for greater community 
involvement by this segment of the population. The* day-long session of ^ ^ 
local televised interviews delighted many local residents, who spent tKfe 
afternoon watching, friends and neighbors appear on TV. . It was an important 
"topic of conversation, . Programming which taps a btdad range of people might 
retain community attention" to local-access programs. As newspapers have* 
known for years, names make news. This id^a might he extended 'to broadcast; 

■ ' ^ 
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everyone 'lilces to see himself on TV. If cable television fulfills this 
function for the community— -providing for increased involvement in. local 
events-- then it will hav^ sustained the hopes of its many promoters. 
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FOOTNOTES . . 

\ ' ■ 

! ■ ■ 

/ ■ ■ , ■ ■ . • 

Sloan Commission bn Cable Communications, On the Cable: The Television 
of Abundance , a report prepared by the Sloan Commission on Cable Communica- 
tions (New York: McGraw:^llill Book Co,, 1971). 

2 ' ' * 

Robin Lanier, "Shimmering Future for Home TV on Records,-** New York 

Times Magazine , 25 May 1975, p. 9. ' ^. ' . 

Donald E. Agostino, "A Comparison of Television Consumer Behavior 
Between Broadcast and Cableviewers'* (Ph.D. dissertation, . Ohio University., 
1974), p. 121. ' . ' 

; See, for example, Joseph Newma:n, ed. , Wiring the World: The Explosion 
in Communications (Washingtpn, D.C.: U.S. ^News & World Report, Inc., 1971); 
Ralph Li^e Smith, The Wired Nation.. Cable TV: The Electronic Communications 
Highway (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1972). 

^Leo W. Jeffres, ^'Functions of Media Behaviors," Communication Research , 
2 (April, X975): 137-161. 

6 ' ' 

For a discussion of the usage of the terms motive, purpose and function, 

see Gustav Bergmaji, "Purpose, Function, Scientific Explanation," Acta 

Sociologica , 5 (1962): 225-238, and lylay Brodbeck, "Meaning and Action," 

Philosophy of Science , 30 (1963) :' 309-324 . 

'^Distinctions between the variables ate presented in greater detail 
in Jeffres (1975), pp. 142-143. 

8 

Examples- are: Media-Sjeeking , "I want to relax"; Generic Content-Seeking, 
"I want to watch a late movie" ;. Program Content-Seeking, "I want to see 
^Kojak'"; and Inf ormation^Seeking, "I want to find out. what the weather 
is going to be like so I can plan our picnic." • Concepts simil.ar to those 
defined here were employed* In a national study in JapanT^ Four types gf TV 
viewing identified were: 1) accidental viewing—watching a program simply 
because the set is on and ' somebody else is watching: 2) random yiewing — ^ 
turning the set on but not having a particular program in .mind;"3) selective 
viewing— turning the set on with a particular progrop. in mind; 4) instrumental 
viewing — selecting a particular' program as a means to attain ,a^ certain goal, 
e.g. ,. watching a cooking program to learn "to cook. The study is "Varieties 
of TV Viewing Habit's ," Japanese Viewers ' (Tokyo; Seibundo Shinkosha, 1966), 
pp. 62-87, abstracted in Hidetoshi Kato, Japanese Reseatch on Mass Communica- 
tions : Selected Abstracts (Honolulu; The' University Press of Hawaii, 1974.>, . ^ 
pp. 72-73. 

A methodological. problem requires attention here, When people are 
asked to give their it^easons and decisions, they are forced to give some 
basis for continuation. Thus, instances in which people fail to give some 
basis for continuation are likely, to reflect f orgetfulness , lack of coopera- 
tion, or feelings that later decisions are ' redundant to earlier ones: 



The conscious intentipns which are the basis for determining Media- 
Seeking, etc. do not -correspond to conceptualizations of underlying or more 
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generalized needs. JMaslow,, for example, present s 'several types af needs.^ in 
his hierarchy. An individual's Medifi-Seeking ox Content-Seeking may be a 
manifestation .of any one of these needs. See Abraham H. Maslow, Motivation 
and Personality , 2nd ed. (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1970). 

''"''"Richard F. Carter, "Communications and Affective Relations Journalism 
Quarterl y, 42" (1965) : 203-2i2 . 

♦ 12' ■ ^ 
Donald E. Agostino, "A Comparison of Television Consumer Behavior Between 

Broadcast" a^^, Cableviewers" (gh.D. dissertation, Ohio University, 1974). 

"'13 ' 
There are a host of constraints on one's capacity to actualize his- 

potential in various areas. For a discussion of self-actualization "see Ma3low 
(1970), pp. 46, 53-T55. ; 

14 ' / ■ 

Agostino, .1974, ;j. 121.^ ; . 

^^H. Mark Miller, "Task Orientation and Salience as Determinants of 
Source Utility," Journalism- Quarterly , 49 (Winter, 1972}: 669-673'; 

16 

Ibid. 

■"^^ Ibid . , pp. 672, 673. ' ft 

At some point we might e'Xpect diminishing returns to set in a^ the 
individual becomes saturated with her favorite Doris Day- movies^ or s'oap 
' operas. The individual would have fulfilled her interests in those\par- 
titular contents;" in tha,t situation the percentage of . viewing time spent 
with the desired content would reach asymptote. Heffe we're speakingof av '> 
longer time frame. . * 

"""^P.J. Tichenor, G.A: Donohue, .and C.N. Olien, "Mass, Media and Differen-- • 
tiai Growth "in Knowledge," Public Opinion Quarterly ," 34 (Summer, 1970), " 

20 • ' " ■ — " " 

I|ower found regular news programs to take-up slightly more of the^ . 

viewing time of the lowfest educational groupi but the ot'hers 'were quite 

similar; his results are based on percentages of aggregated viewing , times 

' and it's unknowji whether a larger percentage of people in the low educa.tion/ 

group .devoted more time to : viewing news. See Robert Bower, Television and 

the Public (New York: .Holt", Rinehart & Winston, Inc.', 1973), p. 132. 

. -t> " ' , ^ ■ . 

^''^John P. Robinson, "World Affairs and Mass Media Exposure,".^ Tournalisjn 

♦ Quarterly , 44 (1967) : 26. • • v ' ,o 

22 - 
- Tichenor, Donohue and Olien (1970). 

'^■^infori^ation the , cable subscription rates was obtainec^ from the^cable 
company. , T^ie town population was considerably older than the generallLS^ 
. population. The median age in 1970 was 44.4, with 30.6 percent of tTie 
^ population below age 18 and 2 '5. ft per.cent 65 or older. Located^ in an 

agricultural area, the town is.::^an important business and service ?:enter;._ It 
also is the county seat. . ' ' ' * - - . , 

' ^^These percentages are based on at least /fair reception of channels.' 
When Qnly channels with "good" receptiion are;considered„ -the nUpaber of ^channels 
received is reduced. 
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25 ^ • . ■ ^ ' 

The pre-eable TV f igures , ref er fio the two network af&iliates received 

by 56 percent of respondents. For others the -increases would be even 
•greater^. , Published television schedules were used for making the comparison. 

26 ^ . > ^ 

Sampling both- times was done without replacement. This, plus the 

time required for participation and summer schedules, account for the 
attrition rate. ^ Of the original 86 , ' 10 had eancelled c/able, 7 refused, 5 
moved, di^d or '4^ere ill, and 12 were either on vacation or not'- reached 
after at least 3 attempts''. -Of the-.llO new subscribers added to the sample, 
19 refused, and 31 were either on vacation or not reached 'after 3 attempts. 

Decisions within the TV Viewing Process were expected to be more 
content-oriented and to include finer distinctions in terms of program 
attributes. Thus, the Criteria Content-Seeking category was added- to 
account for these decisions.' A sample of decisions showed this to be the 
case and the CCS category was then included in the coding. The Mixed cate- * 
gory was abandoned when the/ few instances of combined content and non-TV 
content bases appropriately, fit under CCS; the non-conteut bases, such as 
feelings, were tied to program attributes, e.g., *'The kid's antics make me 
laugh, feel good." . ■ • . » 

28 . ' 

The 2,0 categories were: soap operas, game-quiz" shows , variety-music . 
shows , variety-talk 'shows J variety-news shows news . broadcasts , other public ,, 
affairs programs , police-detective shows, situat;ion comedies, sports shows,, 
wildlife shows, outdoors programs, children's shows, .religious ' programs ^ 
instructional programs, regular movies ("Mystery MoX^e") , one-shot movies, 
family drama, other drama, and miscallailebus^. ' " 

29 fi 
Respondents were asked to fell "how mucji you like pr dislike watching 

nl^ne types of programs, including p'olice-detective progratns, local news 

programs ,^ musical-variety programs „ national news programs, ciomedies, sports 

programs, game programs, day-rtime- dramas (soap operas), and movies. Respond- 

'ents used d six-point scale that ranged from "di;|like a lot" to "like a lot." •/ 

^^°Jeffres (1975), pp. 155-156. 

31 " ' ' ' ^ ■ ■ ' y , . . >. 
If Viewing was split evenly between two motives, e.g., half Media- 
Seeking and half Program Content-Seeking, the person was put' into the category, 
mixed pattern with no motive ddminatlng. 

32 * ' 
Some programs were available on several channels and, thus, are listed 

more than once. ' . " ' ■ ' 

33 ^ ' 

Each person's interest ratings were,^suramed and the a\j|^rage used to 

determin(| .vhether( individual categories were high, or low intetest (above , 
or below -the indivlSual me^n) . . - * 

^^Bower found that ohly 37 percent of those with college education thought 
that an average proportion of TV programs was ""extremely enjoyable," compared 
to 53 pej:cent for those with high school education and 54 percent for those 
with grade school education, tie also found that almost one fourth of those ^ ^ 
with a grade school education said' they often "watch oi;ie program and then 
just leave'the set liuned to the same statiqn," compared to 15 percent of those 
with a high school education and 7 percent of those with college background. 
See Bower, pp\ 58, 73, ' ♦ ^ " ' . 
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This includes all news programs.. Almost 100 news programs were added 
by the cable channels. ' • - 

Included in the local news are.5> 6 and 10 p.m. b'roadca^sts. The nation 
al news includes the network bro'adcasts offered at 5:30 p.m'. Morning and 
afte-rnoon newscasts were excluded' l?ecause it waB not always possible ^.to . 
distinguish local from national origination. ^ ^ 

1 • * 




APPENDIX A 
TV. VIEWING LOG* 



DATE 



CIRCIX DAY OF WEEK: ^St-N HON TUES WED TIOJR FRI SAT. 



On th7u£t below is ..a time charcT Whenever you decide to untch TV for any . 

ntP the sneciCic txme- and then write down why you are poins to watch TV in this spccUlc 
Jn ance/'r vrit^ down the ,rogra. you are .oing to watch. Each ti.e you f "^V-^^^^ 
^fwTin down the reason before you begin watching. Also Indicate when you stop watching, , 
Reason you're going to watch TV: . _' ^^•^BJ^^^V; 



Horning 
7:00 



8:.00 



9:00 



•10:00 



11:06 



Afternoon 

12:00^ 



I 



•1:00 



2:00 



3:00. 



A:00 



5:00 



Evcjjiing- 
6:00 



8:00 



9:00 



r: 



11:00 



12:00 



♦Dhis'ls one of three idtenti/cal pages. 



APBENDIX B . , 

CODING PROCEDURES 

Motives were cod^d through the following procedures: 

. ' . ■ * /• . . ^ . ■ ' / ■ 

Program Content-Seeking (PCS): ^ " ' ] 

a) Note whether ,the name of* a program is Imenti'oned , explicitly or 
implicitly, e.g., "I like 'Mash,'** or "I liice this comedy." 

Xf no 'non-content bases are also given, code as Program Content- 
Seeking (PCS) . . . ' , . * . 

b) If respondent' gives only- phrase , or phras'e within a larger response, 
which includes mention df attributes of progratrf^ -or reaction to a 
program attribute, code as Program Content-Seeking (PCS), e.g., '^I 
like such an exciting program," "informative," and. "entertaining." 

' ' • ' " i 

Mixed: . . / 

•'^ . , . ^ • .f ■ " J> . 

c) l[f,^ in addition to the mention of some program (as in 'a' or -b'), 
non-content basfes ^re given, code as Mixed , e.g., "I like to watch this 
game sho\5 to relax during my mid-morning coffee break," "I'm going 

.to sit down and rest While my lavorite; program is on." ^ 

Generic Content-Seeking . (GCS) : g 



d) If content ca'tegories , but no' specif ic^ programs , are mentioned , . code 



as Generic Cotitenc-Seeking (GCS),, e.g. , "I want the news," "I like 



movies. ^' ■ ^ 

Media-Seeking (MS): ^ 

e) If neither generic content nor specific programs 'are mentioned, 

. implicitly or explicitly , code as Media-Seeking (MS), e.g., "I just 
want to relax," "to kill time," "nothing better to do," "I lifcB. to 
watch ^TV in the evening after dinner." . ■ . ' \^ 

' ' . • ■ . ^\ 

Information-Seeking (IS): - 

f) If a specific content ^segment within program is mentioned, code as 
Information-Seeking (IS), e.g., "I want to find out whether it 's^ going 
to rain tomorrow." 



APPENDIX C 
• SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 

^ . TABLE 1 \- 

. ' •• ' ■ ■ . ] 

NUMBER. OF HOURS SPENT VIEjWING TV ON LOGS BY SAMPLE GROUP 



Bo'th . ' ' 

Before only 
After only 
All respoiidents 



(mean) ' 
(median) 

(mean) 
(median) , 

(mean) 
(median) 

(mean) 
(median) 



Before Cable 
Introduction 



12.1 (52) 
11.0 

8,6 (34) 
8.2 



10,7 (86) 
10.1 



After Cable 
Introduction 



8.8 (52) 
8.1 



7.2 (60) 
5.9 

7.9 (112) 
.7.5 



t=5.05 
p <.001 



t=2.95 
p <.05 



The means and medians are based on the number of hours of TV viewing 
taken f rom *the logs filled out by respondents during a. three-day period-. 



. TABLE 2 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF PROGRAMS WATCHED ON TV VIEWING LOGS 



Both • . ' 
Before only 
After only 
All respondents 



(mean) • 
^(median) 

(mean) 
(median) 

(mean) 
(roediam) 

(mean) 
(median) 



Before Cable 
Introduction 



15. G (52) 
12.9 

12.1 ,(34) 
9.8 



13.8 (86) 
12.0 



After Cable . 
Introduction 



10.4 (52> 
8.7 



9.1 (60) 
7.7 • ■\ ■ 

9x7 (112) 
8.^ 



t=4.56 . 
p <.001 



t=3.6 
p <..05 
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TABLE 3 , 

•■■ ' ■ ■ 1 

NUMBER OF TIMES (TVP'S) RESPONDENTS WATCHED TELEVISION 



Before Cable 
Introduction 



Both 


(mean) 


5.3 




(median) 


-5.1 


Before only 


(mean) 


5.1 




(median) 


4.8 


After only 


(mean) 






(median) ' 




All respondents , 


(mean) 


^5.2 




(median) 


5.0 



After Cable 
Introduction 



5.4"' (52) 
5,2 



4.2 (61) 
4.2 

4.8 (113) 
4.7 



t?= .22 N.S, 



t= .95 N.S, 



The number of times an individual watched TV corresponds to the number 
of TV Viewing Processes. . . ' . • 



TABLE 4 



INITIATING MOTIVES (RAW SCORES) BY AGGREGATES 



Media-Seeking 



Generic Content-Seeking 



Program Gontent-Seeking 



Inf onna/iO|ti- Siieking 



Mixed 



Before' Cable 
Introduction: 



1.18 (76) 

2.03 (76) 

1.9-2 (76).. 

.25 (76) 

.53 (76). 



t= .387 N.S. 
t=1.93 N.S, 
t=. .36 N.S. 
t=7.02 p<.05' 
t=7.86 p<.05 



After Cable" 
Introduction 



1.11 ^107) 
1.50 (107) 
1.82 (107) 
.33 (107) 
.30 (107) 



ERIC 



The sample sizes are iiv parentheses . 
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. .,' ., • • - • TABLET S . , ■ 

DECISIONS TO CONTINUE WATCHING TV (RAW SCORES> BY AGGREGATES 



< Before Cable 
Introduction 



Cohtinuacjpn Media- 
Seeking 



Decisions to watch 
Least Objectionable' 
Program 



X.jl_IIQ)_ 



•Program Content-Seeking 3.33 (70). 
Criteria Content-Seeking .96 (70) 



.17 (70) 



t=2.58 p<.05 



t= .66 N.S. 



t=3.30 p<.05 



t= .98 N.S. 



After Cable 
Introduction 



.68 (87) 



2.97'"(87| 



.30 (87) 



,10 (87) 



